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certainly not the perspective I get 
and I hope, not you either. 

He was an individual who had the 
strong character, conviction and str- 
ength to look, identify and voice un- 
popular views. Those counterviews we 
heard him voice, made us think and 
make us appreciate today the need for 
!close scrutiny of our actions and 
}deeds. Despite his sometimes appa- 
‘rent negative view, his motives were 
always honest and he represented in 
|my eyes the highest integrity. 

I gained much from this tall man 
‘John Lars Lundvall. He touched my life 
and helped me personally in ways he 
never knew. It will continue. 

The frustrations he dealt with 
served a younger me more than he ever 
knew. It was a road map for me which 
helped me avoid many rough spots in 
#my life and Lorraine"s. 

He was a lighthouse to which Lor- 
raine and I could always look to from 
all parts of the would we have traveled. 
The many letters we sent and phone calls 
we made were always answered. Remem- 
ber that most distinctive answer to 
the phone we all remember who phoned 
him, "H-e-l-1l-----oww'. Remember? 

Can you still hear him? 

The last and most important way 
he helped me was something only he and 
I alone shared. We shared and both 
loved his-first born, my wife. 

We will all profit from having 
known this "tall" man. His friends, 
his heirs and many who will never 
have known him will also benefit from 
him having lived. 


SORELY MISSED---JOHN LUNDVALL 


March fourth marks the first ann 
iversary of John Lundvall's death. A 
a tribute to his memory, we are publi 
shing this tribute written by his son 
in-law for John's Memorial. 

As a son-in-law, I saw Mr. Lund- 
vall through a different set of eyes 
than anyone else. I also saw a diff- 
erent perspective of the individual 
from this sometimes quite close van- 
tage point. Being the private person 
that he was, I know I was too close 
for his comfort at times, especially 
when I was around him. (That's not 
the reason Lorraine and I moved to 
Liberia). 

Despite my invasion into his 
world, he was always a gentleman and 
of highest integrity, a person I al- 
ways felt like I always gained more 
from him than I gave. I felt our in- 
frequent visits were always worthwhil 
refreshing, productive, educational. 

He has left a legacy for each . 
one of us. He was a foundation upon 
which his sound family grew and is 
also a pillar which stands tall upon 
that foundation today. He was a str- 
ong example of a man of principal. 

In addition, he was a scholar 
and a patriot. He was a counterbal- 
ance, a checker, a verifier, who kept 
us all on track when we listened to 
him. In my mind I would envision him 
if he had lived in the days of our 
country's revolution, as a sentinel 
upon whom we could rely and trust to 
alert us. Perhaps he was a voice of 
dissent in some respects. On occas- 
ion it looked like he was looking at 
the negative aspects too much. I 
believe if taken in total that is 


R. H. Schrecengost 
Priveledged to have been his 
son-in-law. 
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Part Three 


Turing WW II, Civilian 
hefense was very active; 
incident comes to mind.... 
Window shades were drawn and ve- 
hicle headlights were partly cov- 
ered. A practice response was 
planned to go from the garage at 
Gaskill's to the Mendon town line 
on Rte. 140. The alarm was sound- 
ed at about 9:00 p.m. on a moon- 
less night. The responding fire- 
fighters went from home to the 
garage, rode on the side of the 
truck or the rear, with no lights 
used. A big wonder, we all didn’t 
end up in a-ditch. Stupid??wWell, 
i ZUeSS. wae: 


Luring the period of "only call 
firefighters", it was never known 
how many men were around.in the 
daytime to answer the alarm. At 
night 2nqa weexends there were 
usua'ly 4 sizable grou; of men 
available to answer an aiarm.. 
Sometimes, during the week, the 
wives of firefighters assisted by 
carrying hoses, making coffee and 
supplying food for those fight- 
ing a fire. 


Fires to be remembered during this 
period were: 
1943-Meotti and Armstrong houses 
at Silver Lake 
Staple; barn: ati Scotres curve 
1944-North Bellingham mill 
woods at 4-Corners and Lake 
Hiawatha 
1945-Clinton St. mill fire--mutual 
; aid to Woonsocket 
Nason house and barn 
Soderberg house 
1946-mutual aid-UVape Cod fire 
fire at Garelick farm 
Scott house on Blackstone St. 
Graves house, So. Main St. 
Tucker house, Mechanic St. 
Red Top Restaurant(Beverly) 


1947- building fires- Yates,¢ 
frovencal barn 
Alien house, Caryville 
Trenton St. house 

1946-cottage at Laxe Hiawathe 

1949-Barsamian house, 
vooper house,No. Bellingha 
1950-Goldstein dairy barn(lost 10 
cows)....city Dairy barn in 
Hast Blackstone 

1951-fire at Lebbies Restaurant 
Sizable woods fires at Beaver 
Pond and Caryville 

1952-Pitt house, Blackstone St. 
Garelicx house, So.Main St. 
Barsamian house,Mechanic St. 
Gagnon,.barn coliapse 
Young, barn, Maple St. Estes house, 
SoJMalnQ$ tessa, Godin barn.... 
Powers garage 

1953- Fabricotti's Animal Hospital 
(40 animals lost) 

1954-Russen house, Box Pond 

1955-hurricane damage clean-up was 

tackled by all 

mutual aid to Woonsocket(house 
fire near airport)....alsor te 
Mendon, Perron house 

Sanborn house, Caryville 
McGlaston house, Mendon St. 
Campano house, 50. Bellingham 


In 1970, Emergency calls increased as 
the Town grew. From 26 fires in 1950 
to 550 fires/ambulance calls in 1970. 
In 1975, 1550 calls for emergency 
service were received..... As farms 
became housing developments, men that 
were available to fight fires went 
out of town to work, so 6 permanent 
firefighters were hired this year. 
Under the direction of Fire Chief 
Vincent Thayer, who was now a perma- 
nent chief, the Town accepted Chapt. 
48 of the General Laws. The permanent 
men joined the International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters Union in 1971. 
(in 1970 and 1971 , 3 new vehicles 
were added to the force. 


In 1972, two more permanent men were 
added to the force. The men listed by 
seniority who were hired were: Oscar 
Trudeau, Marcel Crepeau, Leonard Hadley, 


Robert Provost,.John Ridolfi, Alfred 
Richard, Richard Lamoreaux anG Thomas 
Guerin. Herbert Arnold worked for a 
Short period of time but returned to 
his previous employment. 


In 1973 ana 1974, 3 more vehicles wer 
purchased to replace overused and 
often outdatec ones in the department. 


In 1974 »orinted rules and regulations 
were approved by the Fire Chief, Town 
Counsel and the Board of Selectmen 
and were aistributed to the fire- 
fighters. 


The new town-widae emergency number 
911 was put into service. 


Personnel Board members concuctec a 
test anc screening and Firefighter 
John Ridolfi was advanced to the lst 
Permanent Fire Lieutenant. 


Many woods fires were caused by sovarks 
from locomotives. The railroad reim- 
bursed the town for extinguishing 
these fires. Mutual aid was and is an 
extremely important facet of this 
department..... Along with a sizable 
convoy of engines from Norfolk County, 
Bellingham sent an engine and men to {| 
a spectacular fire in the city of 
Chelsea in 1973. While 3-story build- 
ings burned to the ground, Bellingham. 
firemen saved the Williams School(near 
Bellingham Square) and received high 
praise and commendation from the 

mayor and Chelsea Chief Fothergill. 


Forty-six years have seen many capable 
men come and go; men who on many oc- 
casions have given their time and ef- 
forts aheada of family needs.I would 
like to list all the dedicated call 
firefighters for their outstanding, 
untiring responses to the call of 

"Pp TRE" ‘ 
me from doing so. 


A few bouquets can be handed out in 
the Ambulance 'ivision; such as, 
Andre Fleuette, Edmond Gentes, ralph 


Baisley, Lyndon Murray, Marcel Crepeau| 


but fear of missing some Keeps 


These are the men who ceveloped our 
Ambulance/Rescue division. An out- 
standing civic service to the town. 


LEST WE FORGHT-- "Firefighters are 
the men who run into buildings that 
other men are running out of." 


former Chief VINCENT R.THAYER 


Fart Four 
(written by Fire Chief Sichari F. 
Ranieri) 


Between 1974 and 1976, several new 
vehicles were added to the depart- 
ment..On September 22,1975,Engine 

6 went to Woonsocket to aid in 
fighting the Park Theater/J.B. Far- 
num Co. fire. Fire Chief Vincent 
Thayer retired on lecember 31,1976. 


1977 was a year marked by a number 
of: serious fires, namely; 
-bPitt residence, Blackstone St. 
-56 Laxeshore Dr.(1 death) 
-Aprile lo (Baster Suns), 55 
Pulaski Blvd.(injuries sust). 
-cameron home(216 Blackstone St.) 


-assist Millville(major mill fire) 
-Liplomat Club 


On January 24,1977 Richard F. rRan- 
jeri toox over as Chief. 

June 30,1977 earmarked the start of 
the first 24-hour coverage for Town 
residents. This gave the town the 
minimum of 2 men on duty 24 hours a 
day year-round. The first 10 hr. day 
platoon was manned by Richard Lam- 
oreaux and Thomas Guerin. The first 
10 hr. night shift was manned by 
John Ridolfi and Ernest Hadley. On 
July t,1977;, 5 more -firerignters 
were hired: Andre Genereux, wrnest 
Hadley and Richard Marcoux, bringing 
to 11, the number of fulltime men. 
On Oct.28th, the Town rescue was in- 
volved in a head-on collision while 
responding to an emergency call. 
Fortunately, there were no injuries. 
This necessitated bringing the am- 
bulance back into service. On Nov. 
llth, the Town experienced perhaps 
the worst motor vehicle accident 

in history, in which 5 people were 
killed. Immediately following this 


Richard F. Ranieri 


ae 5 NN oe gee aoe 
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which had an excess 


accident, the Kiwanis Club spearhead- 
ed a drive to purchase a set of Jaws- 
of-Life for the department. These 
"Jaws" have been used at numerous 
accidents and have helped in quicker 
extrication and the saving of lives. 
At this time a Ford LT? was purchased 
to replace the 1971 station wagon 

of 100,000 miles. 
This was done at no cost to the town. 
On January 15,1978, the department 
personnel and boat assisted Black- 
stone in a multi-town effort to lo- 
cate 2 youths who had fallen into the 
river. Personnel devoted hours of | 
their own time to assist in this 
effort. February 6,1978, the “Greau 
Blizzard of 78" struck the area 
crippling the Town. All permanent 

men were called in and split up to 
man the 3 stations. While we respond- 
ed to approximately 70 calls, for- 
tunately there were no major fires. 

A pregnant woman was transported 

from Kennedy Rd. to So.Main St. by a 
Snowmobile and toboggan. While en- 
route to Woonsocket Hospital, the 
snow was so deep the Rescue became 
stucki.on Social Stu; Aifire, truck aaa 
Woonsocket completed the transfer. 
While the storm created numerous 
problems for emergency personnel, 
there was an air of camaraderie 
throughout the town, as neighbor 
helped neighbor and people walked, 
Since driving was impossible. On 
Avril 26th, quick action of the Chief 
and responding firefighters, coupled 
with a properiy operating alarm 
systems resulted in minimal damage to ' 
the structure fire‘*at South Schoer 

On April 30, 1978, several major brush 
fires plagued the department. A 

brush fire at the end of Grove St. 
burned approx. 40 acres. We were 
assisted by men from Medway, Milford, 
Holliston and Hopkinton. A second 
fire off Wrentham Rd. was handled 

by men from Wrentham, Blackstone, 

and Woonsocket. Approximately 1 hour 
later, a 100 acre fire developed at 
the end of Chamberlain Dr. Assisting 
local men were Blackstone, Milford, 
Hopedale, Franklin and State Forestry. 
One of the busiest days in fire 
history showed the value of mutual 
aid (at its finest). From July lst. 
on, the department was plagued by 


building fires----Silver lake Res- 
taurant(partially destroyed)---- 


colonial Rest. (kitchen fire)---barn 

destroyed at Smith property on ANDREA nia nah 

Farm St.----multi-family at 8 ROSSMAN 

Plain St.----a spectacular barn PHEBE LUNDVALL 

fire at Crooks farm,Lake St. (<ill- LESTER WILCOX 

ing approx.35 cows) HORACE/HAZEL OSBORNE 

Lt. Kenneth Bogan retired from the MERRILL/BERTHA SCOTT 

Gepartment after serving 25 years. VINCENT/ISABELLE THAYER 
ANNA/LEON GADOURY 
ERNEST/RITA SAWYER 

buring March and April 1979, the RUTH BATES CARR 

fire department logged 225 brush CARROLL WHITE 

fires. In April the CM#D radio was CORONA CROOKS 

installed in the Rescue affording CLAIRE FOLEY 

direct communications with the hos- M. EUNICE NICHOLSON 

pital: On May 7th, 30 acres of IRVING COMEE 

woods and brush burnt between Sad- SG <D>< >< <> Ee > «> «> > 


Gleback Hill Rd. and Mendon St. 
(Hopedale, Milford and Mendon as- 
sisted). A 5-acre fire off Farm St. 
required assistancc from Milforé, ( 
Medway and Franklin. The next day Nd 
the Saddleback fire broke out again. J, 3 
Dry conditions coupled with high 
winds caused an estimated 100 acres Wj Bird 
of brush and woods to burn. Assist- inter Dirds Ee 
ance was provided by Franklin, Blacx- 
stone, Milford, Mendon, Medway, and I can’t go visit a snowbird— /; 
S arenecLorestry trucks. On. May.20, / 
an arson fire caused moderate dam- 
age to several classrooms at Macy : 2 ‘ 
School. Within 24 hours, 3 youths I can’t go visit a chickadee— / 
were apprehended and charged with he has such flitty ways. Y) 
setting the fire. Oscar Trudeau, a Le 
firefighter with more than 40 years I can’t go visit a bluejay bbey 
service to the town, retired on Ue, 
July 9th. Joseph Deslauriers, was Back sea snowyntres, Aa 
his replacement. A new pumper was iy 
put into service at Station 2. On And. so Toscatter seeds ‘around My 
Tecember 5th, a suspicious fire and have them visit me. 
destroyed a barn at a vacant house Ai : Y 
: ileen Fisher 
on High St. 


(B.F.D. to be contd. in next 
Tas Teo £ -Gc. ) 
Donation in memory of Peter Kornicki 
from 
Peter Michael, Jonathon, Jennifer}. 
Linda, and Inga Cook. 


I don’t know where he stays. Y 


HISTORICAL COMMISSION MEMBERS 
VISIT WOLLOMONUPPOAG INDIAN 
_COUNCIL MEETING ___ 

Joyce Godbout extended an in- 
vitation to the Bellingham Hist- 
orical Commission, inviting them 
to the Wollomonuppoag Indian Coun- 
cil meeting. Commission members 
Ernest Taft and Cathy Mucciarone 
attended, not really knowing what 
to expect. 


What awaited the Commission mem- 
bers, was a delightful afternoon 
learning about the Indians. 

The beating of the drum called 
the meeting to order. Chief Run- 
ning Deer extended a very warm greet 
ing, and then started discussing 
the business of the tribe. He talk- 
ed of the success of a recent Powe 
Wow which took place in Plainville. 
Spotted Eagle, another of the In- 
dians in attendance, was asked to 
say a prayer in the Indian langu- 
age. Everyone there joined hands 
to make “one spirit". The Chief 
told some amusing antecdotes, 
and then asked the rest of those 
gathered if they would like to 
share anything. It was very ap- 
parent that oral history is extreme 
ly important to the Indians. The 
Medicine Man, Manatew (Manatoo?), 
also said a prayer for “good med- 
icine". 

_  Abuffet was provided by the mem- 
bers of the tribe. Along with tra- 
ditional foods, there were a few 
surprises. The Indians welcomed 
their own, and their guests, to 
join in. It was announced that el- 
ders would have the privilege of 
being served first. Respect of the 
elders by the younger generation 
was apparent, and nice to witness. 

Once again the drum was beat to 
get our attention. Chief Running 
Deer gave a discussion on the mean- 
ing of the "circle". The gather- 
ing of the Indians around their 
fire is very ceremonial. It car- 
ries many customs, rituals and 
laws with it. The circle isa 
cleansed area, and it must always 
be entered through its gate. 

One must never cut through the cir- 
cle, this is a Sign of disrespect. 


It is only proper to dance ina 
clockwise direction, following the 
rotation of the earth. One must 
also leave by going around the fire. 
Chief Running Deer demonstrated some 
dance steps (heel/toe, toe/heel) 
while Spotted Eagle played the drum 
to accompany him. 

Manatew did a ceremony to bless a 
ring. He offered sweet grass, ever- 
green, and tobacco; these were thrown 
into the fire- to help promote pur- 
ity, strength and wellness. This 
good medicine is supposed to be con- 
veyed to the wearer of the ring. 

Regallia- the traditional dress 
and ornamentation of the Indians was 
discussed. The Chief said that some 
were hesitant to join the circle be- 
cause they were not properly attired. 
He told the story of a different 
Chief, who had this to say about en- 
tering the circle: "When I stand 


barefoot on the breast of Mother 
Earth. I am in full regallia 


His meaning was that anyone coula 


join the circle. 
A young teenage boy gave a demon- 


stration of some dance steps. Later 
he led those intersted through a 
"stomp dance" It was pretty im- 
pressive and it was nice to see the 
younger generation taking part in 

in maintaining the customs and trad- 
itions of the Indians. 

Running Deer had only recently 
been chosen as the current Chief. 
The former Chief had only been 
deceased a short time. The old 
Chief's grandchildren were at this 
meeting to express their gratitude 
towards the tribe. A gift was 
presented to the tribe by these 
representatives of the old Chief's 
family. 

The meeting closed with some 
more drum playing. It was the im- 
pression of the Historical Commis- 
sion members present,that the In- 
dians are a friendly, open people; 
who take great pride in their heri- 
tage, and deservingly so. 


"The Adventures of Bellingham's 
Issac F. Shepard" 
by 
James J. Buckley 


Shortly after General Issac F. 
Shepard bought a farm in Bellingham 
in 1887, he became the focus of rumors 
and stories. Some of his new neigh- 
bors spread the word that Shepard had 
been an apprentice printer when he was 
a teenager. Others claimed he was a 
graduate of Harvard College who had 
taught school in Boston. A few hes- 
itantingly suggested that he was a 
well-known poet whose writings had 
been praised by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

Each fresh rumor was greeted with 
ridicule by some skeptical Bellingham 
townspeople who doubted that this well 
known Civil War General had even en- 
gaged in something as frivilous as 
writing poetry or had ever been a 
strait-laced schoolmaster. Yet all 
these rumors were true. Indeed they 
included only a small sample of the 
Many and varied careers Shepard pur- 
sued before he retired to Bellingham 
to become a Gentleman farmer. 

Soon after his arrival, he began 
to receive invitations from his neigh- 
bors and town dignitaries to visit 
them and be their guest at dinner. 
was during such occasions that Shep- 
are reluctantly revealed some facts 
about his varied and colorful adven- 
cures. 

One of his most interesting stor- 
ies involved a suspiciously acting 
officer who seemed to dog Shepard's 
footsteps during an especially diffi- 
cult stage in his military career. 
When the slaves were officially freed 
by President Lincoln in January 1863, 
thousands of these newly-freed men 
joined the army. Because his distin- 
guished career included such battles 
as Vickburg, Chickasaw Bayou and the 
capture of the Arkansas Post, General 
Ulysses S. Grant chose Shepard to give 
these freed men the training necess- 
ary to lead them in the prosecution of 
the war and to be victorious in battle 

Shepard soon discovered that it 
was not going to be easy to accomplish 
these goals. These ex-slaves had been 
barred from learning anything about 


Lt 


weapons and therefore were least like- 
ly to have any prior experience in 
firing rifles. But Shepard quickly 
realized that their lack of experie- 
nce with weapons was completley off- 
set by the fact that they responded 
well to discipline. In addition, th- 
ey were far more enthusiastic about 
participating in the war than many 

of those drafted into the army. 

In 1863 there were Northerners 
who wore the Union uniform and yet 
were secretly sympathetic toward the 
South's cause, especially Dixie's 
position that slavery was lawful. 
Although they favored the Confeder- 
acy, they were reluctant to break 
with their families and friends and 
so they joined the Union Army. These 
secret Southern sympathizers and 
those Northerners who were openly 
hostile to anyone not white, attack- 
ed Issac Shepard for having the aud- 
city to lead ex-slaves into battle. 
Shepard was charged with being a 
fake who pretended to train these 
men for battle but who knew quite 
well that they could never be train- 
ed to become fighting men. By his 
actions, Shepard was making a mock- 
ery of those who always claimed that 
slaves were incapable of thinking 
for themselves. As he began to win 
battle after battle along the Miss- 
issippi, River; His reports of vic- 
tory were greeted with skepticism by 
those bigots. 

Shepard ignored all his critics. 
He remained at his post and did his 
job. Indeed he was so conscientious 
that he never took a leave all those 
years. But this exceptional devotion 
to duty did not protect him from a 
constant barrage of criticism. Soon 
these vicious rumors reached Washing- 
COlb els ean 

Because Abraham Lincoln was him- 
self the object of ridicule and crit- 
icism, he felt Sorry for Shepard, yet 
the President also knew that he had 
to investigate the allegations that 
Shepard was incapable of shaping the 
ex-slaves into a fighting force and 
that Shepard's claims of victories 
were false. Despite his reluctance 
to leave his troops, Shepard obedien- 
tly complied with the President's 
request that they meet at the White 
House. After a lengthly conversat- 


ion, Lincoln declared that he was ful- 
ly satisfied and he labeled all rum- 
ors about Shepard as being mean and 
contemptuous. When the President 
learned that Shepard had taken no 
leave since the outbreak of the war,. 
Lincoln persuaded him to travel to 
Boston to visit his family before re- 
turning to his command along the Miss- 
issippi. 

When Shepard returned to his 
Army, he still held the rank of Col- 
onel.* During His trip Dback-toshis 
troops, he stopped to discuss the 
war's progress with Generals Steele, 
Thomas and Sherman. They expressed 
complete satisfaction with Shepard's 
ability to shape the ex-slaves into a 
formidable fighting force. Individ- 
ually and collectively, they recommen 
ded to General Grant that Shepard be 
made a Brigadier General. Yet despit 
this unusual combination of recommen- 
dations from not one but three gen- 
erals, Grant did nothing. Shepard 
did not become disheartened; rather 
he resumed his command, confident 
that before too long he would receive 
the promotion that the three gener- 
als felt he deserved. 

Shortly after Shepard resumed 
his post, he began receiving reports 
from his officers that a man. dressed 
in the Union uniform had been seen 
talking to the ex-slaves. Each time 
any officer spotted the man and call- 
ed out to him, he would quickly leave 
the scene, somehow eluding his pur- 
suers. At first, Shepard didn't pay 
much attention to these reports be= 
cause he had more weighty matters to 
ponder. But when sightings of this 
mystery man became more frequent, 
Shepard ordered that the stranger be 
apprehended and brought to the Gen- 
erals's headquarters. Apparently the 
man somehow learned of Shepard's 
order, for he disappeared from the 
camp and wasS never seen again. 

Shortly thereafter, Shepard was 
summoned to the encampment ‘of Gener- 
al Grant. During their discussion,.., 
Grant praised Shepard for. his work 
and informed him that he was being 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-. 
General. When Shepard thanked Grant 
for having so much trust in him, 
Grant smiled. He then admitted to 


‘mission. 


Shepard that he was unable to accept 
Shepard's word for his actions be- 
cause of all the inflamatory rumors 
about Shepard. Grant explained that 
in order to satisfy himself that She- 
pard was indeed telling the truth, 
Grant assumed a disguise and went to 
Shepard's encampment to interview the 
troops personally. 

A lesser man would have been 
greatly offended by Grant's spy 
But Shepard realized that 
Grant had interrupted his important 
duties in order to save the career of 
Shepard. So this man who: later be- 
came a lionized citizen of .Belling- 
ham, thanked Grant and hastily return- 
ed to his command to share the good 
news with his officers and to reveal 
the identity of the elusive and 


mysterious stranger. 


(To Be Continued) 


DEATH NOTICES 
HECTOR BEAUREGARD 
ANDRE E.:» LAPERLE-former owner of 
SILVER LAKE : 
ALICE COURTEMANCHE-former. owner of \ 
SILVER’ LAKE 
VIOLET BLAIS-owner of MA» GLOCKNER'S 
STEVE INSTASI-Steve's fruit stand 
RICHARD THAYER-grandson of former 
Comm. member, Hilda Thayer 
MARY WALSH=former housekeeper at 
St. Brendan's Rectory 
MILTON GURWITZ-owner of Hilltop 
Farms 
OLIVE M. BURR 
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Compared to animals, they say, humans 
have 4 poor sense of smell. Well, I 


feel. rich, thanxs to the wonderful Witt Vie eck ube 3 
aromas thet fill our house during 

the holiday season. No one's hangin' stockin s up, 

if é No one‘s bakin' pie, 

roasting turkey transports me to my no one's lookin' up to see 
grandparents' house where, each time A new star in the sky. 

Grandma bent over to open the stove No one's talkin' brotherhood, 

ani baste the turkey, Grandpa would No one's givin' gifts, 

give her a friendly pat on the bottom. And no one loves a Uhristmas tree 


On March the twenty-fifth. 


Peppermint conjures up for me an im- 
age of my mother, almost angelic in 
her holiday finery, handing out can- 
dies to quiet my brother and me dur- 
ing Church services. 


The scent of pine brings to miné our 
rides out to my uncle's farm, where 
each year we cut our Christmas tree. 
Then, back to the house, where we'd 
feast on fresh roastec chestnuts and 
steamy cider, while Uncle Ed, his 
cheeks fat with laughter, told us 
stories of his childhood exploits 
with my dad. 


Bayberry recalls the bright red can- 
dles that my father lit just as my 
mother was sitting down to play carols 
on the piano. 


I hope the festive season also finds 
you with a clear nose and a bouauet 
of warm memories. 

---Burton Hillis--- 


BE THE APPLE OF OUR EYE 


JOIN 


THE 
commisston ! II 


| 
SIX SCORE AND SIX YEARS AGO... ' 


It was on November 19, 1863 that 
President Abraham Lincoln gave 

his well known speech at Gettys- 
burg. Later referred to as the 
"Gettysburg Address", it became 
one of America's best known ora- 
tions. 

The Civil War had created great | 
strife in the not so "united" 
states.’ Lincoln's speech called 
for the country to coalesce a- 
round the original tenets put 
forth by our forefathers. 

Unity was foremost on the mind 
of the national leader. He was 
at Gettysburg to dedicate a na- 
tional cemetery for Union sol- 
diers who had fallen in battle 
nearby. As Lincoln talked of 
the great devotion the Union 
soldiers had shown to the cause, 
he also said it was the job of 
the living, to continue the “un- 
finished" work before them. 

The speech lasted no longer than 
two minutes, but those few select 
words are etched on American hist- 
ory forever. It. started’ y"Four 
score and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived 
in liberty...". The last sentence 
stated "...highly resolved...that 
the nation shall...have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people,for the 
people, shall not perish...". 

It was a stirring call of patri- 
otism. Although it would not be 
until years later, that the out- 
come of the Civil War would pro- 
tect the unity of our faultering 
nation- Lincoln's words were re- 
membered, from the moment they were 
uttered, as if the lines to a very 
solemn prayer. 

In those brief, but eloquent pas- 
sages, Lincoln summed up the plight 
of his divided country. His mes- 
sage has long been repeated through- 
out history. We can only hope that 
this important lesson is remember- 
ed well. 
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Who was the 
famous President 
that campaigned 
in Woonsocket on 
March 8, 1860, 
and spoke in 
Harris Hall 
where, we are 
certain, many 
Bellingham folk 
went to see and 
hear him? 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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President of the United States of America 


The following article was taken from 
the annual bulletin of the Bellingham 
Public Library, October 1930. 

Library Trustees: Marion Thayer,Cha- 
irman, A Evelyn Sackett, Ethel A. Coo 
Susie C. Fairbanks, Agnes Hobart. 
Librarian was Marie P. Cooke. 

Program for the dedication of the new 
Library Building: Thursday Evening, 


Pa vewomL930 ,. ates 50. 

Invocation: Rev. Clarence E. Chamber 
lain, Minister , Baptist Church. 
SOlo: Bers. Olive. M. Burr. 


Dedication: Presentation of Keys by 
Mr. L.@@eencis Thayer, Chairman of th 
Library Building Committee. 
Acceptance of Keys by Mr. Wilfred N. 
Dufresne, Chairman of the Bellingham 


| Board of Selectmen. 


Remarks by Mrs. Marion P. Thayer, 
Chairman of Library Trustees. 
Address: Mr. Robert Shaw, Librarian 
Worcester Public Library. 


MisIC: Bemy Country ‘Tis of Thee," by 
audience. 
Benediction: Rev. Clarence E. Cham- 


berlain. 
MES LORY, 


| The Bellingham Library started 
| in avery small way. About 40 years 
ago, 
/ ing room with only a few books, and 
possibly a few current magaZines. 
|They used a small room in their home 
for that purpose. Interested people 
donated and the library grew so that 
in a short time that room was not 
_ large enough. 
| A new grade school of four rooms 
had just been completed and it being 
| necessary to occupy only three of the 
rooms, the school committee loaned 
the fourth room for use as a library 
until such time as it should be need- 
ped for a class room. 

The schools increased and about 
two years ago it became necessary for 


the library to vacate the school room. 


The trustees and selectmen pond- 
ered for some time as to what move we 
should make. 
)} we would move into the supper room of 
|) the Town Hall for the time being and 
jin that way the town's people would 


| books, using the Dewey decimal 
(+ time installing:a new charging 


| Mrs. 
two sisters decided upon a read- 


Finally we decided that 


appropriate $10,000 to build a Public 
Library Building. 

We now have our Public Library in 
a spot in the center of the Town where 
pour Town Hall, School” Buriamnge and 
Church surround it and we think it is 
a very appropriate gift and one that 
any small town should be very proud of. 

In connection with the main lib= 
rary there are two branches and two 
deposits. The branch at the South 
part of the town is in charge of Mrs. 
Waldo Cook and has about 98 borrowers 
and a circulation of about 1,500 books 
the past year. 

At the North branch, Mrs. Susie 
Fairbanks is in @harge and has 76 bor- 
rowers and a circulation of 1,200 books 
for the year. The North school is in 
charge of Miss Margaret Lennon and 


hase CiLCulat1 on OLmooy, for, the 


school year. 
Just before moving into the new 


t building the library closed for a 


period of six weeks for the purpose 
of reorganizing and cataloging the 
system 
same 
system. 
We were very fortunate in having 
Ruth MacQuarrie, assistant field 
library advisor from the Commission, 
who is. also. .a school librarian, take 
charge of this work, with no expense 
to the Town for her time. The State 
also furnished all supplies. 

Mrs. Marie Cooks, librarian, 


of GLassi ba gation: and at the 


att= 


' ended the Library Institute held at 


Westfield in May. as a gift from Miss 


' E. Louise Jones and received a great 
' deal of help in library work. 


We are 
planning asstory nour Pfor*théeechitd-= 
ren; this slaw. 

The library has received a great 
many books for the children and has 
been loaned books of non-fiction from 
the Commission through Miss E. Louise 
Jones, field library advisor for the 
Slate. 

CIRCULATION 
Circulation<-----9"<------------- 9,326 
Borrower 8-3-9 eer 

MAGAZINES ADDED 
Good Housekeeping 
National Geographic 


see our need of a building all our ownkL Child Life 
It proved to be just the move for| American Boy 


jin less that two years our Town voted 
at its Town Meeting in March 1929 to 


Popular Mechanic 
Literary Digest 
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UPDATE ON BELLINGHAM"S NEW LIBRARY 
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*%* ( excerpts from WOONSOCKET CALL) 
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** BELLINGHAM — The countdown to a new library is 
¥, Nearing the midway point in terms of construction, 
x spending and the grand opening. 
poe And like the feelings of a growing family squeezed 
x» into a three-reom apartment all their lives, now 
xx watching their neo-Victorian mansion go up, the sight 
¥% and anticipation are tremendous. 
xx “We've tried to give an awful lot of thought to this 
** building,” said Francis R. Newton, an original mem- 
¥% ber of the Library Building Committee formed 31% 
x years ago. ‘‘And we’re having a lot of fun.” 
¥* A visit to the site on Blackstone Street, next to the 
x high school football field, shows the eet a bah 
** building — nine times the size of the current library — 
> is completely framed. 
xx The terra cotta brick has been laid along the back 
** and portions of the side by bricklayers working with 
x» plastic sheathing and heaters. Some 21,000 square feet 
** of diverse roofing is being shingled. For a unique 
** touch, thick mahogany window frames have been 
lled 
** 
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* The Commission would like to thank 
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; Mrs. Phebe Lundvall for her donation 


of a full set of town reports. 
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He points to the wooded two-acre 
parcel, and says the building com- 
mittee sought “a countryish, warm 
feeling. It’s pretty much a modern- 
Shaped building,” said Newton, “but 
we didn’t want it to jump out at you 
like one of those office buildings on 
Route 95 in Stanford, Conn.” 


Newton and Arnold say construc- 
tion of the $2.3 million library is 
proceeding close to schedule since 
the August ground-breaking. 

The library is expected to be 
ready by about July 1, within weeks 
of projections, they said. 


The building*s exterior is becom- 
ing increasingly attractive as finish 
materials go up; the inside seems 
cavernous. 


The rear stacks for 86,000 volumes 
are as large as the current library. 

Recent installation of metal studs 
framed the interior shape. The in- 
formation and circulation areas are 
straight ahead; a 100-person com- 
munity room, with audio-video 
equipment is to the right; the chil- 
dren’s and preschoolers’ area is to 
the left. Beyond that, the John 
Lundvall Historical Room is begin- 
ning to take shape, as are the quiet 
room and work room. Further to the 
rear and in front of the stacks will 
be adult reading and reference 
areas. 


There will also be sections for 
intermediate pupils, young adults, 
browsing, card catalogues, staff fa- 
cilities and a kitchen next to the 
community room, all unheard of 
amenities in the current quarters. 


Call Photo/Michael D. Holtzman 
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Who can remember the flood of 1955? 
Two pictures are of the Mill Pond 
in Caryville and the other, the 
flood of the Mill Pond off Maple 


mErect. 


Pictures courtesy of F. McCracken 
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A friend is a relative you 
Dick for vwoursell. 
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WHITE MAN MUCH CRAZY 


To show the destructive effects of soil 
erosion and the need for conservation, an 
i Oklahoma farm paper printed two pictures, 
Oo, ;one of a sadly decaying farmhouse, the 
qT , other a field badly washed and gullied. 
Prizes were offered for the best essays 
|based on the pictures. The winner was 
U said to be a Cherokee Indian, whose ef- 
e fort, capturing first prize, was as follows: 
i “Both pictures show white man crazy. 
| White man make big tepee. Plow hill. 
| Water wash. Wind blow soil. Grass all 
Seand?? ;gone. Squaw gone. Papoose gone. No 
chuck-away. No pig. No hay. No cow. No 

| pony. 
“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buf- 
falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
make tepee, moccasins, too. Indian no 


, make terrace; no build dam. No dive dam. 


1 


All time eat. No hunt job. No hitchhike. 
‘No ask relief. 

“Great Spirit make grass. Indian no 
waste anything. White man much crazy!” 


—The Soil Auger 
—Reprint Horticulture 


courtesy 


Carleton Patrick 


Can you name the Spear brothers 
pictured with their sisters when 
the family lived on Hartford in 
Caryville? 
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TABLE OF 


MEASURES 


Apothecarses 


q ; ccraplense grains 


1 dram=8 scruples 
1 ounce=8 drams 
1 pound=12 ounces 
Avoirdupois 
1 sce loud ounces 
1 hundredweight=100 pounds 
1 ton=20 hundredweight= 
2000 pounds 
llong ton=2240 pounds : 


Cubic Measure 
1 cubic foot=1728 a yar inches 


- Ll cubic yard=27 cu 


-] 1 register ton (shipping measure) 


fest bet fet bed Je fed 


bh ek pt et 


=100 cubic feet 
10. S. shipping ton=40 cu. 
1 cord=128 cubic feet 
10. 8. liquid Sy quarts 

1 cubic inches 

1 imperial gal. =120 U. 8. gals. 
0.16 able | feet 
1 board foot=144 « cubic inches 


Dry Measure : 
2 pints. ..ccce.s =1 quart (qt.) 
4 quarts ........=1 gallon Gea.) 


2 gallons or _ 
8 quarts ...... =1 peck 
4 pecks .........=1 struck bushel 


‘Linear Measure 
1 foot=12 inches 
1 yard=3 feet 
1 rod=5% yards=16% feet 
1 mile= rods=1700 inners. 


¢ 5280 at 
1U. 8. nautical mile=6076.1088 
ee’ 
1 knot=1 nautical mile r hour 
1 furlong=% mile=660 feet=. 
220 yards 
league=3 miles=24 furlongs 
fathom=2 yards=6 feet 
chain==100 links=22 yards 
link=7.92 inches 
hand=4 inches 
span=9 inches 


Square Measure 
square foot—144 square inches 
sq. oer sq. 
aq. rod=80% sq yanie— 
sq. feet 


acre=160 sq. wae sq. ft. 
sq. mile—640 acres= 

102400 rods 
sq. rod=625 square links 
sq. chain=—16 square rods 
1 acre—10 square chains 


' _ Troy 
(Used in weighing gold, silver, 


1 penhywelghto 24, grains 


-1 ounce=20 pennyweight 


1 pound=12 ounces 


Household Measures 
120 drops water=1 teaspoon 
60 drops thick fluid=1 teaspoon 
2 teaspoons=—1 dessertspoon 
3 teaspoons=1 tablespoon 
se pole gery cup 
cup=% 
1 1 cup pl enc, Ib. 
tablespoons flour=1 os. 
3 tablespoons butter=1 os. 
3 teaspoons soda—\% os. 
4 aera ayo baking powder= 


i 0 
2 cups cranuliiaa sugar= r=1 Ib. 
3% a 8 confectioners’ sugar= 


64 a: wheat flour=1 Ib. 
Fe 8 whole wheat flour= 


2: ib. buckwheat flour=1 Ib. 
5% cups coffee=1 Ib. 

6% cups tea=1 Ib. : 

2 cups lard=1 Ib. 

2 cups butter=1 Ib. 

2 cups corn meal=1 1 

2 cups powdered seeed ln 
2% cups brown sugar=1 Ib. 
23% cups raisins=—1 Ib. 

25% cups currants=—1 Ib. 

9 eggs—1 Ib. 


Liquid Measure 
4 sr pint (0O.) 


. 2 pints=1 quart (qt.) 


4 quarts=1 a allon (gal.) 

63 gallons=1 hogshead (hhd.) 
2 hogsheads=1 pipe or. butt 
2 pipes=1 tun 


Metric 
inch=2.54 centimeters 
meter=39.37 inches 
yard=0.914 Typist 
Pitle—1609.344 mete 

161 ‘Ellomeiens 
sq. inch=6.45 sq. cm. 
sq. yard—0.84 sq. m, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 cu. yard=—0.76 cubic meters 

1 cu. meter=1.31 cubic yards 

1 liter=—1.06 U. S. Nquid quarts 

1 hektoliter—100 liters= 
26.42 U. S. liquid gallons 

a Gn 8 pea. E ae quart—0.94 liters 

1 U. 8. Hquid gallon=3.76 liters 

1 metric ton=1 kilograms - 

1 kilogram=2.20 unds 

1 pound avoirdupois 


0.45 kilograms 
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WANT A PEOM 


I kant ttpe an 


t can't spelt, 


mt gramer ts as bad as wel. 


But t can jok and 


I can rime 


abotmost antthing ANY time. 


If you want a vers two vary 


bring along your 


Dickshunary. 


I kant spel big wurds ltke that, 
just eazy ones lik dawg or kat. 


THESE WORDS OF WISDOM ARE FROM 
THE TYPE WRITER OF A REAL GENIOUS 


Births registered in Bellingham 
in 1889 


100 Years Ago---------- 


Feb. Avery Wilson Metcalf 
Vera Hortense Thayer 
Michael Joseph Kennedy 
Mar. Mary Ellen Murphy 
Catherine Elizabeth O'Donnell 
Vestella May Burr 
May: Arthur Ambrose Keefe 
Lillian Albertine Colburn 
Abby May Camp 
June: Bernice E. Cook 
John Bristo Nugent 
Stewart Lyman Adams 
July: Addie May McKean 
Aug. Frederick Levaque 
Caroline Susan Trask 
Ethel Fulton Maxcy 
Isabella Louise Lloyd 
Ernest Eugene Belcher 
Sept. Mary Ann Foley 
Oct. Jennie Koerner 
Amy Florence Aldrich 
Nov. Elijah Benjamin Staples 
Dec. Mary Isabella Fitzpatrick 
William Isador Wright 
Fisher 
Hattie Christine Miott 
Willie Clarey 


Selectmen: Ruel F. Thayer 
William A. McKean 
Orrcwn Chiasson 


School Committee: Oramel Richardson 
Nathan A. Cook 
Stephen F. Coombs 


Town Clerk: Henry A.Whitney 


GRANDMA AND HER ALBUM 


Grandma, in her paisley shawl 
Once the fashion rage, 
Leafs through crowded yesteryears, 
Pages by. yellowed page. 


As she drops her spectacles 
For a keener view, 

Her smile is like a winter sun, 
Warming the heart of you. 


Written on her countenance 
In each wrinkled line, 

Is the old nostalgic tale 

Of a fruitful vine. 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


TOWN HALL 


BELLINGHAM,MA. 02019 


EDITORS 
MAILBOX 
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A short time ago, while looking 
through some old papers, that 
gather over the years, I found a 
receipt for $600., paid in full 
by Edward F. Migneault, my dad, 
when he purchased the farm on 
Scott. Hid» Roadsin; 183.6% 

The farm consisted on an 8+room 
house, large barn, combination 
carriage and wood shed and 60. 
acres of land. ; 

Some of the land was under cul- 
tivation, a large wood lot; blue 
berry swamp, pasture land and a 
small family orchard with a 
variety of apple trees that many 
young people of today never heard 


of such as Porter, Gravestines, 
Pumpkin Sweets, 16-Ounce,Russets, 
Sheep Nose, Baldwins, Greenings 
and a small red early apple that 

I forget the name of but was so 
delicious and juicy. 

$600. wouldn't but ¥%acre today. 

I also found a receipt dated 1910 
where my father bought a beautiful 
piano in Providence for us girls 
for $300.,payable $10. a month with 
no interest. 

I can remember this being deliver- 
ed on a low flat wagon drawn by 
two big bay horses. This piano 
would cost $3000.-$5000. today. 


Myrtle (Migneault) Gervais 
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It's always a pleasure to read 
about the history of the area 
where I resided the longest. 
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Although we are not natives of 
Bellingham, my father, Frank 
Osborne was brought up there and 
my grandparents on both sides and 
my parents are buried in the 
Center Cemetery. AS a youngster 
I had occasions to ride in the 
Center and North on the grocery 
delivery trucks. So I have af- 
fection for the town as it was 
in those days. 

Horace Osborne 


I was born in Bellingham. My par- 
ents then moved to Cumberland, R.I 
I did spend lots of Thanksgivings 
in Bellingham, at my grand- 
parents home down beside the rail- 
road tracks. fhe house has been 
torn down. My motherwas a Spencer, 
her husband, Edward, had the 
honor of having the square named 
the Edward Leon Spencer Sq. He 
lost his life in 1918. I spent 
2 years(1920-1921) with my grand- 
parents and attended school 
there and loved Bellingham. 
Isadora Andrews 


. 
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SALE TALE..... ; 
Ll love ta go to sales 
(From thrift or simply greed) 
And snap up two or three 
Of something I don't need! 
—Corinne Adria Bariteau 


